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triverit. Never! There are at least two explanations 
possible which leave no room whatever for si. 

(i) triverit may be future perfect indicative in a 
statement of an assumed (prospective) fact, which 
assumption is, logically, a protasis of non . . . 
capiet. So we might say, 'Here are two triangles with 
certain characteristics : they will be equal, each to each, 
in all respects'. We might say, more normally, but less 
effectively, 'If these are two triangles . . . , they 
will be', etc. With the passage thus explained compare 
Horace, Sermones 1.3.49-53: 

Parcius hie vivit: frugi dicatur. Ineptus 
et iactantior hie paulo est: concinnus amicis 
postulat ut videatur. At est truculentior atque 
plus aequo liber: simplex fortisque habeatur. 
Caldior est: acris inter numeretur. 

Here a string of ii-clauses could be written: si . . . 
vivit, si ineptus . . . est, si est truculentior atque 
. . . Uber, si caldior est. It is entirely possible also 
to set a question mark after centum in 1.1.45, and after 
vivit, est, in 1.3.49-50, and after est in 1.3.53. 

(2) triverit may be a volitive subjunctive. In that 
case compare the ordinary form of a geometrical 
theorem: 'Let these be two triangles with certain 
characteristics; they will be equal', etc. From this 
way of expressing, with respect to the future, what 
logically amounts to a full conditional complex, it is an 
easy step to doing the same sort of thing with respect to 
something that lies wholly in the past, as in Horace, 
Sermones 1.3. 15-17: 

Decies centena dedisses 

huic parco, paucis contento, quinque diebus 

nil erat in loculis. 

Here, in spite of some editors, there is no need to supply 
si. What we have is a volitive expression, dederis, 
transferred to the past. Compare, in this same Sermo, 
verses 4-7 (rightly explained in Greenough's note). 

It is the fashion to describe the subjunctive in the 
familiar guaerat guispiam {dicat) as 'potential'. I have 
long thought it was volitive, 'Let some one say', 
equivalent, logically, to si quis quaerat {dicat). This 
simple suggestion has never, so far as I know, been 
presented in print. Compare such an expression as 
Horace, Sermones i. 3.19-20 nunc aliquis dicat mihi, 
'Quid tu? nullane habes vitia'? Immo aUa et fortasse 
minora. This, logically, equals Si quis nunc dicat 
mihi . . . , <respondeam> alia et fortasse me 
minora vitia habere. It becomes decidedly interesting, 
then, in connection with Horace, Sermones 1. 1.49, 1-3. 15 
to recall that in the Silver Age we have, commonly, 
dixerit rather than dicat. c. k. 



CLASSICAL PLAYS IN HIGH SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE' 

The fundamental aim of the theater is to provide 
entertaiimient; the fundamental aim of the School is to 



furnish instruction. It is true that some confusion 
prevails to-day as to the respective aims of these institu- 
tions: many playwrights attempt to teach, while not 
a few pedagogues seem to be aiming to amuse. Such 
misdirected efforts are doomed to failure. Accordingly, 
when we import the stage into the scholastic domain, 
we must not seek to change its proper function. Even 
in the School the play must first of all amuse, must 
entertain, must interest. This is, indeed, the justifica- 
tion for its introduction — its peculiar power to make 
impressive and real the ideas and the facts which it 
teaches. Teaches? Yes, for the play does teach ; we 
may even go so far as to say that it interests just because 
it teaches. The tragedies of Aeschylus and Shakes- 
peare, the comedies of MoUfere and Plautus are the 
greatest of dramas because they teach the greatest of 
truths. If, however, these masters had not thought 
first of entertaining, amusing, interesting their hearers, 
if they had, instead, considered edification and instruc- 
tion as their all-important aims, Prometheus and 
Hamlet, Tranio and Mascarille would not be our 
familiar friends to-day. Consequently, we must ever 
bear in mind that the predominating purpose of the play 
in School and College is to interest rather than to teach. 
In particular, the classical play endeavors to create in 
the minds of our students and their parents an under- 
standing of the men and the women of Rome and 
Greece, and a realization that they too were struggling 
with the same passions and problems as the present 
generation. While we are to accomplish this end by 
making use of material drawn from literature, history, 
mythology, and antiquities, we must ever take care not 
to become too didactic from behind the footUghts. 

Classical plays are of two kinds, those written in the 
ancient tongues, and those in English. The former aim 
to revive both the ancient lite and the ancient language, 
the latter reproduce the lite only. The Latin or Greek 
plays benefit the students especially ; the English plays, 
as a rule, are more interesting to an average audience. 
The former require much more labor in preparation; 
the latter, perhaps, call for more subtle effects in the 
acting. Both kinds of plays may be used to advantage 
by the same School; often, it is advisable for beginners 
to offer a program made up of a few short pieces in 
Latin or Greek, varied by an English play or two. 

To Ust all plays available for students of the Classics 
would be an invidious task. I shall merely comment 
briefly upon some of those which are most commonly 
given. First, in Latin, the simplest plays of aU, suitable 
for reading in the class-room as well as for acting upon 
the stage, are those contained in such collections as the 
Perse Latin Plays^ and Decem Fabulae'. Slightly 
longer and more dramatic are the three compositions in 
Cothumulus*. Professor J. J. SchUcher's book, Latin 



iThis paper was read at the Eleventh Annual Meeting of The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, held at the University 
of Pittsburgh, April 37, 1917. 



sBy Messrs. Jones and Appleton (Cambridge, W. Heffer and Sons, 

1913). 

•By Messrs. Paine, Mainwaring, and Ryle (Oxford University 
Press, 1912). 

•By E. V. Arnold (London, G. Bell and Sons, 1911). 
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Plays', offers seven unusually interesting little dramas. 
One of these is especially designed for the first year Latin 
class, two deal with events in Caesar's life, two with 
Cicero, one, entitled Dido, is based on the first book of 
the Aeneid, and the last, Andromeda, is taken from 
Ovid. The stage-directions are full and exceedingly 
helpful. Miss Paxson's plays, A Roman School and A 
Roman Wedding, have proved very popular: they 
inculcate interesting facts concerning Roman life in a 
vivid and most amusing fashion (see The Classical 
Weekly 5.1-2). In College, the students or the 
teachers may adapt many portions of classical authors 
to suit their dramatic needs: certain parts of Cicero's 
dialogues can be turned into philosophical debates, 
some of Pliny's letters furnish suggestions for excellent 
plots, and Horace, too, may be dramatized with slight 
effort; for example, the satire which describes the poet's 
encounter on the Sacred Way with the ill-bred self- 
seeker becomes an admirable little 'sketch' after only a 
few changes and additions have been made, since the 
author himself wrote it almost entirely in dialogue". 
The complete play of Seneca, Plautus, or Terence 
demands experienced players, and, in the case of Seneca, 
considerable ability on the part of the stage director to 
stage the choruses. The Greek play in Greek is the 
supreme achievement in College dramatics; it requires 
a large number of capable performers and a small corps 
of directors who are specialists in speaking, singing, 
dancing, and the designing of scenery and costumes. 
Of short, simple compositions in Greek, there seems to 
be a great dearth; the teacher himself must adapt 
scenes from Xenophon, Homer, and the dialogues of 
Lucian to suit his special needs. Perhaps Professor 
Miller's Dido is the most frequently performed of all 
classical plays in English (see The Classical Weekly 
8. 169-170). A more original treatment of the story is 
found in When the Fates Decree, by Grant H. Code, 
first presented by the Peabody High School of Pitts- 
burgh, in 1914 (see The Classic.\l Weekly 8. 6-7). 
The Ulysses' of Stephen Phillips may be effectively 
given by students; I am not sure that this is true of 
Masefield's The Tragedy of Pompey the Great'. Very 
many plays in English deal with Greek or Roman 
themes; each School must make its own experiments. 
I am inclined to think that, where a large number of 
boys is to be utilized, Shakespeare's Julius Caesar is the 
best play of all. Of course, the masterpieces of Latin 
and Greek dramatic literature may be given in transla- 
tion. Gilbert Murray's rendering of Iphigenia among 
the Taurians makes a marvelous impression upon mod- 
em audiences. Remembering that above all else you 
are endeavoring to seize and hold fast the attention of 
your spectators, after selecting your play, in Greek, 
Latin or English, do not hesitate to prune down 



'See The Classical Weekly 11.5-7. 

'To see how easily this satire may be dramatized one has only to 
look at Ben Jonson's Poetaster, Act 3, Scene I. 
'New York, The Macmillan Company, 1913. 
•New York, The MacmiUan Company, 191S. 



long speeches, to cut out dull episodes, to combine short 
scenes, to speed the action as much as is possible. 

The problem of assigning the r6les to individuals 
whom perhaps hitherto you have known only as pupils 
calls for tact, good judgment, and some imagination. 
As a general rule, allot the characters to those who can 
best look the part, trusting to skilful coaching to 
develop the requisite histrionic ability. As an essential 
part of this physical equipment, however, include a good 
voice, that is, one which has a pleasant quality and 
possesses the necessary carrying power. The best 
scholar in the class has no inalienable claim to the 
character of Aeneas merely because he is the best 
scholar; Dido should not be impersonated by a 
bespectacled little creature with a squeaky voice. 

Rehearsals should be held at regular intervals, and 
should be announced as long beforehand as possible; 
they must begin and end promptly on time. The whole 
period of the rehearsal is to be filled with concentrated 
work; the actors themselves will enjoy this sort of a 
rehearsal much better than one interrupted and delayed 
by unseasonable fooling. The director or coach should 
have absolute control, but let him encourage each actor 
to work out original effects; these he may, of course, 
accept or reject at his own pleasure. The one best 
method whereby to ensure the successful production of 
a play is to have the delivery of every word, the inter- 
pretation of every phrase, the execution of every gesture 
and change of position so carefully planned by the 
director and so perfectly mastered by the actor that the 
whole play proceeds almost automatically. Nothing 
should be practised in a careless, unpremeditated 
manner; nothing should be left to the inspiration of the 
eleventh hour. This inspiration, which is really a kind 
of exhilarating nervous tension, will undoubtedly come. 
If words and action have been properly prepared, then 
it will quicken them into an unforeseen effectiveness; 
if the training has been insufficient or erratic, this 
inspiration may work wonders; more often it brings to 
pass lapses of memory, errors in phrasing and emphasis, 
and all kinds of dire calamities. 

Scenery and stage effects depend upon the possibili- 
ties of the auditorium at one's disposal. The problem 
is to get the maximum of effect for the minimum of 
effort and expense. Screens, curtains, shrubs, and 
flowers are not only more easily obtainable than painted 
canvas, but, if judiciously employed, are much more 
stimulating to the imagination of the spectators. The 
classical note is often adequately introduced by a Roman 
or a Greek doorway, a column, a simple table with a 
Roman lamp, a Roman chair, draperies with the 
meander or scroll pattern, a cast of some ancient bust 
or statuette. In general, the best scenery for the 
school theater is that which is simple in line and color, 
one which depends for its effectiveness upon a few bold 
strokes rather than upon a multitude of accurate but 
petty details. Time and money expended upon the 
lighting arrangements usually bring satisfying returns. 
Avoid monotony in illimiinating your scenes; try to 
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produce a sunrise, a mid-day, a late afternoon. The 
quarrel scene in Julius Caesar should be played with 
Brutus's tent lighted by only a lamp and a few 
torches. 

Good costumes delight the observers and are a source 
of great joy to the actors. Teachers and pupils will 
derive immense satisfaction from designing the various 
garments and choosing suitable borders and ornaments. 
All forms of Greek and Roman art abound in usable 
suggestions — statues, reliefs, Tanagra figurines, vase- 
paintings. J. Moyr Smith's Ancient Female Costume' 
is a valuable book on this subject; Gulick's The Life 
of the Ancient Greeks contains helpful pictures and 
patterns. In Latin plays which deal with events of 
historical times, we find that the shapes and the colors 
of the garments are more fixed than in plays laid in 
Greece or in those dealing with mythological or legen- 
dary events. For example, we may not give such free 
rein to our fancy in garbing Cicero, TuUia, Piso, and 
the others who attend A Roman Wedding as in arraying 
Iphigenia and her priestesses. King Thoas and his 
Taurian soldiers. The one garment that stands out 
most conspicuously in the life and the literature of the 
ancient world is the Roman toga. Johnston's The 
Private Life of the Romans ought to be in every School 
library and its information upon the other articles of 
clothing is sufficiently correct, but its lamp-shade model 
of the toga has been discredited by the experiments of 
M. Heuzy. His investigations prove that the toga was 
a great segment of a circle, the base of which measured 
about eighteen and one-half feet, while the depth of the 
curve was approximately seven feet. The diagram for 
this toga and the directions for putting it on are found 
in Sandys, A Companion to Latin Studies, 191-193. 

The Greek play, whether produced in Greek or in 
English translation, employs a chorus that must sing 
and dance. The aid of professional musicians and 
dancers must be obtained, but they should plan their 
effects under the guidance of the general director of the 
play. The Antique Greek Dance, by Maurice Em- 
manuel (very poorly translated from the French by 
Harriet J. Beauley : see The Classical Weekly i i .39- 
40) will prove of great service in arranging the dances. 

In speaking upon a subject of this nature there is 
great danger, in trying to avoid the Scylla of trivial 
detail, of falling into the Charybdis of obvious generali- 
ties. One guiding principle I have endeavored to 
emphasize throughout — the paramount need of interest- 
ing. 

However great the labor of producing a play in High 
School or College, the profit and the pleasure are far 
greater. Not only is the work of the class-room 
refreshed and invigorated, but, best of all, this momen- 
tous undertaking, with its strenuous rehearsals, its 
manifold experiments in scenery, lights, and costumes, 
its glorious triumphs over frightful obstacles of every 



description unites all the participants in an intimate 
and wonderfully pleasant bond of fellowship'". 
Syracuse University. Harold L. ClEASBY. 
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•Second edition, London, Sampson Low, Marston, Earle, and 
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Linguistic Change: An Introduction to the Historical 
Study of Language. By E. H. Sturtevant. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press (1917). 
Pp. X + 185. $1.00. 
That the importance of the service which books such 
as this aim at rendering cannot be overestimated by 
those who are interested in the study and the teaching 
of the Classics is an opinion which I have already 
expressed, in a review (The Classical Weekly 10.166- 
168) of Professor Bloomfield's Introduction to the Study 
of Language. The reasons upon which this conclusion 
was based need not be repeated here, especially as I 
can now refer to Professor Buck's presidential address. 
Comparative Philology and the Classics, Transactions 
of the American Philological Association, 47.65-83, 
with whose views upon the interrelation of these fields 
of work I am in hearty accord. Our lack of text-books 
on the principles of linguistic science was also stressed 
sufficiently in that review, so that I now have occasion 
to call attention only to the fortunate circumstance that 
the author has not duplicated Professor Bloomfield's 
work, but supplemented it exactly where a supplement 
was, in my opinion, most needed. For the broadest 
criticism I had to offer upon Professor Bloomfield's book 
was the wish "that more space had been given to the 
processes of linguistic change", and Professor Sturte- 
vant has now given us a book devoted entirely to that 
subject. 

The standard according to which the book is to be 
judged is set by the statement of the Preface that it is 
primarily intended as a text-book for courses introduc- 
tory to the scientific study of language, though written 
also with the hope that it will appeal to a wider public. 
The fundamental quality to be demanded, then, is 
soundness of doctrine; and upon the broader issues the 
book may be pronounced orthodox. To compress a 
subject, at once so vast and so generally misunder- 
stood, into the space of a small text-book must have 
caused the author great difficulty in the selection of his 
material. The skill with which he has acquitted him- 
self of this part of his task deserves recognition. At 
the same time it must be pointed out that the canvass 
chosen is in reality too narrow; and that the book 
would have been much better, could it have been 
extended by, say, some ten or fifteen thousand words. 
Let me mention one consequence. Avoidance of cita- 
tion seems a principle of the composition of the book, 

'"Reference may be made to other plays easily available: 

The Schoolboy's Dream, by Olive Sutherland, The Classical 
Journal 7. 180-183. in English. 

The Conspiracy of Orgetorix — A Dramatization, by Brita L. 
Horner, in Latin, The Classical Journal 13.61-65. 

Homeric Tableaux, by Charles Moss, in Werner's Magazine, 
December, 1898. 

Vestal Virgin Drill, published by Werner and Co., 43 East 19th 
Street, New York City. c. K. 



